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The office of the AMERICAN ART 
NEWS is now prepared to procure for pat- 
rons and readers expert opinion at a nom- 
inal rate on pictures or art objects, to attend 
to the buying, restoration, framing, clean- 
ing and varnishing of pictures, and to repair 
art objects.at reasonable rates. 



In the interest of our readers, and in order 
to facilitate business, we are prepared to 
publish in our advertising columns, special 
notices of pictures and otter art works, with 
reference to the individual desire of any 
owner or buyer to sell or purchase any par- 
,ticular example. 
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A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 

We say farewell to 1910 from the view- 
point of the art trade and the art world 
of America with little regret. It has not 
been even a good year and its last half 
has been worse than its first. But we 
have lived through it, and with our 
friends and patrons, who also have 
weathered the storm, we look forward 
hopefully to better conditions in 191 1. 
The next few weeks will tell the story 
of what 191 1 will bring — meanwhile a 
happy New Year to our friends and pa- 
trons. 



ACADEMY AGAIN THWARTED. 

Following a speech made by John 
W. Alexander, President of the Acad- 
emy of Design, at a dinner given in his 
honor at the Salmagundi Club last 
week, in which he intimated, but not 
for publication, that the site for a new 
and adequate building for the Academy 



had been decided upon and that the pro- 1 
ject would soon take definite shape,! 
the N. Y. Sun, after the Art Neivs had • 
gone to press last Friday, published 
the story of the decision of President 
Alexander, the Academy Council and 
others to ask the City for permission 
to erect an Academy building on a 
strip of land on the west side of Bryant 
Park, running from 40 to 42 St., and 
about 75 or 80 feet in depth. 

This story rather surprised the New 
York art public who had not thought 
that the Academy, after the defeat it 
experienced, largely through the still 
unexplained opposition of the N. Y. 
Times in April, 1909, in its effort to 
secure permission to build on the site 
of the old Arsenal at Central Park and 
66 St., would again attempt to get any 
building in a city park. It was rather 
expected^ as the Art News stated last 
week, that the site suggested by the 
New York Central Railroad Co., north 
of the new Grand Central Station, at 
Park Ave. and 49 St., which it was 
understood Mr. George Vandpbilt 
would aid in securing, and to which 
he would give a large donation, would 
be favored by the Academy. 

What might haVe been expected, but 
seemingly was not; by the Academy of- 
ficials happened, andat once. The N. Y. 
Times, which apparently can find no rea- 
son for the Academy's existence, again, 
swung its axe, and was followed by the 
World. This opposition of the Times, in 
particular, to the Academy's having any 
space in-any city park, for some un- 
known reason, for_no jpecial pleading 
for park preservation can explaTn'~t1ie 
attacks of the Times, upon and its atti- 
tude towards the Academy, has presum- 
ably already defeated the Bryant Park 
plan. It has, as it were, "Died a- 
bornin'." 

It all seems a pity, and is a convincing 
evidence of the provinciality of New 
York and especially of its attitude 
towards art. It is useless to rehearse the 
arguments put forth by the Academy a 
year and a half ago as to its claim upon 
New York and its people, and indeed on 
the whole country, as the organization 
which kept art alive and fostered its 
growth through dark, and dreary years, 
and which despite its faults and limita- 
tions, is still recognized as the leading art 
organization of the United States, and 
worse than useless to rehearse the argu- 
ments of the Times, which apparently 
feels it has a God given commission to 
protect the parks of New York from the 
threatened incursuions of our Academic 
Goths and Vandals. 

Thus is the Academy again thwarted, 
•as it might have expected it would be, 
in its plans for adequate galleries for 
New York. In this connection we would 
call attention to a letter written by Mr. 
Louis Ehrich at the time of the Central 
Park agitation and repuWished below. 
Might it not be possible for the Library 
Trustees to help the Academy out as 
Mr. Ehrich suggests, and would the 
Times oppose the building of an Academy 
galleries on ground already pre-empted 
by the Library, and unoccupied? 



WILL SET THE MARKET. 
The first picture sale of any importance 1 
of the present art season will be that of j 
the collection of the late John H. Con- i 
verse, of Philadelphia, to be dispersed at | 
Mendelssohn Hall, on the evening of Janr 
6, next. This sale has assumed in ad- 
vance unusual importance, and an im- 
portance that while it will be one of a 
number of modern foreign oils, it would 
not so assume in ordinary years. The 
reason is not difficult to find. Upon 
the atmosphere of the hall on the night 
of the sale, the presence or absence of 
dealers and collectors, who are or have 
been buyers at such .sales of the class of 
pictures to be ofifered, and especially 
upon the prices obtained, the tone and" 
conditions of the picture trade for the 
next few months, can be to a large ex- 
tent,..figured out. In other . words, , if the 
prices obtained by Mr. Kirby at the 
Converse sale are even good, and if the 
Barbizons iri the sale are sustained, it 
is fairly safe to say that conditions, none 
too good of late, will improve. , If the 
reverse is the case, the outlook will be 
for low barometer and squally weather 
up and down Fifth Ave. So Jan. 6 is 
already looked upon by dealers and col- 
lectors .as an evening likely ito be fraught 
with hopeful presage or .Cimmerian 
I srloorn. 



is not an art museum, has the best repre- 
sentation of this early work that I can find. 
This collection is far more valuable for its 
American paintings than for the Corot and 
Troyon that you recently mentioned. 

Suppose some of the canvases were done 
in the style of 1850; what of it? In order 
to maintain the continuity of the develop- 
ment of painting, they should be preserved. 
I expected that the American Art News 
would raise its voice in defence of this col- 
lection, ignoring the unimportant pictures 
in order that the useful ones might remain. 
No one is more enthusiastic over the nine- 
teenth century revolution in painting than 
I am, but I have no desire to kick the men 
who carried the development along down- 
stairs simply because they did not antici- 
pate Manet and the New Movement. The 
ladder is not complete when the lower rungs 
are destroyed. 

With your conclusion that "freedom in 
making use of a bequest is almost as im- 
portant as the gift itself," I -am in entire . 
accord, and I wish the Metropolitari Mur 
seum might pass a retroactive resolution to ' 
titilTze jall'gifts according to its discretion. 
Israel L. White. 

Summit, N. J., Dec. 14. 



OTHER PEOPLE'S VIEWS. 

Editor American Art Nezvs. 

Dear Sir:' ■ 

One of the objections to the proposed 

Central Park site for the National Academy 

is *:* * such a building should have plenty 

of Sjpace and plenty of light, and as the 

' building fund- isv.;only '$600,W;vit.^puld be 

i erecied on land which does not involve the 

, outlay of purchase. 

! The following suggestion is offered by 
the writer: On the west side of the New 

I York Public Library- at Fifth Avenue and 
42 Street, there is fenced iri 115 feet of va- 
cant land. . Reserve an open space of 35 
feet, which for the library would be ample 
for considerations for; light, and build the 
National Academy of Design on the remain- 
ing 80 feet, running straight through from 
Fortieth to Forty-second Street. Making 
this two- stories would give 72,000 square 
feet of space. * * * It would put the building 
in' the very heart of the city, making it ac- 
cessible by subway,, elevated, street cars 
and stages. It would provide such a wealth 
of hanging space that, if desired, several ex- 
hibitions could be accommodated at the 
same time. It would not encroach on the 
park space any more than the present 
ground reserved. * * * Both as educating 
the public and as leading to art patronage, 
the essential thing is to have such an exhi- 
bition building where it can be readily and 
inexpensively reached by classes, where the 
light shall be good, and where space is abun- 
dant, 

Louis R. Ehrich. 
New York, April 7, 1909. 



JOHN LA FAROE'S WILL. 

The will of the late John La Farge was 
opened in the Probate Court, at Newport, 
Tuesday last. It was drawn by the tissta- 
tor himself, and dated" New York, April 
23,1910. ' '^ 

None of the members o'f the artist's fam- 
ily is mentioned in the will ; there is no 
intimation whatever of the size of his es- 
tate; nor does he leave any specific bequest. 
Grace E. Barnes of Larchmont, N. Y., who 
has been the artist's secretary for several 
years, is narned as executrix, with the re- 
quest that she be not required to fiirnish 
bonds. Practically the entire distribution of 
the estate is left to the judgment of the 
executrix. 

The will provides that all drawings of the 
testator be offered to- the Metropolitaii, Car- 
negie, Worcester, and Seattle Museums for . 
a sum to be determined by the executrix, 
and, if the offer's are not accepted by the 
museums named, the drawings are to be 
sold at auction. The pa-intings of the artist 
are to be disposed of in the' same nianner, 
with the exception that private sale is. pro- 
vided instead of auction iti the event, that 
the museums do not care to purchase the 
paintings at the prices named by the execu- 
trix. -.---..■-.-. 

The books, studio effects, and all 'other 
articles of personal property belonging to 
the te'stator are to be disposed of by the ex- 
ecutrix in the most advantageous manner, 
and the proceeds deducted from: such sales 
are to be distributed by her among certain 
persons named in a separate paper. Pro- 
vision is made that the royalties from the 
books of the testator shall be paid to the 
executrix, who is to continue their publi- 
cation. All letters are to be looked over by 
the executrix, who is empowered to destroy 
them or dispose of them in any way she 
sees fit. 

The testator expressed the wish that all 
expenses of his interment, the building of 
a tomb, and his debts, be paid from the 
proceeds of the sale of his various effects, 
the remainder to be distributed among such 
museums and other public institutions as 
his executrix may designate and concludes: 

"I wish to be buried in 'Woodlawn Cem- 
etery, in the manner described and known 
to my executrix and A. "W. Aki." 

Aki was the Japanese servant. 



Poor in American Art. 

Editor American Art Neivs. 

Dear Sir: f 
New York is" pitifully poor in collections 
of American paintings. The collection at 
the Metropolitan Museum is simply ridicu- 
lous, and that, I understand, was accepted 
under conditions similar to those attached 
to the Stuart collection. It is not represen- 
tative. It does not show the characteristic 
work of our best painters. It includes a 
great many canvases that are not entitled 
to recognition by such a gallery. Certainly 
every canvas splashed with paint is not a 

: work of art, and the Metropolitan is sup- 

I posed to be an art museum. 

! I have ransacked the city for a represen- 
tative collection of the pictures by early 
American painters whose work was impor- 
tant, if it was not always artistic. It was 
transitional, at least — the result- of excel- 
lent intentions. Somewhere in this metrop- 
olis there should be such a collection, and 

I the Lenox Library, which is more useful 
for reference than any other purpose, and 



OBITUARY. 



Arthur H. Ream. 
Mr. Arthur H. Hearn of the well 
known firfn of' James A. Hearn & Son, 
of this city, and only son of Mr. George 
A. Hearn, the well known art patron and 
collector, died suddenly last Sunday in 
his apartments at the Plaza.' He had 
been ill only 24 hours and his death was 
a great shock to his family and friends. 



The canvas representing two Dutch 
children, reproduced in this issue, evi- 
dently dressed for a party, was painted 
by Jacob Gerritsz Cuyp ( 1594- 1 651). 
Cuyp, who was the father of the great 
Albert Cuyp, won a great reputation in 
various fields of art, but was especially 
famous for his portraits. Examples of 
his work are found in all the great gal- 
leries of Europe. The example now on 
exhibition at the Ehrich Galleries is oi 
unusually high quality and well worth 
examination. 



